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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The Hague conference affords all high-school principals and teachers an 

opportunity which should not be allowed to pass. Much in our educational 

work may easily give to the children the impression that wars 
The Teachers 
and the an d patriotism are inseparable. The patriotic American or 

Hague English teacher, and much more the patriotic schoolboy, is 

.oNfFRENct almost certain to feel that his country's wars, at any rate, 

have been just. It is easy to overlook the great truth that whether a given 
side is right or not, war is the wrong way to find out which is right. In every 
frontier quarrel, in every street fight, it is probable that one of the parties 
is more in the wrong than the other; but this does not prove that fighting 
is good. The Australian savages in case of a quarrel let the parties fight 
it out under certain regulations. We think we have made progress over 
savagery by having a disinterested tribunal to decide controversies on the 
basis of justice, not force. But in international affairs all nations are still 
in the condition of the Australian savage, except as they voluntarily submit 
certain questions to arbitration. If two men or two nations quarrel and 
fight it out the stronger, not necessarily the juster, wins. It may sometimes 
happen that the larger man or the stronger power is in the right, but the 
chances are not more than even. A great nation which is in the wrong may 
meet opposition in a minority of its own people which may make it willing 
to yield. But generally speaking, the weaker goes to the wall, regardless of 
right. Under existing conditions of international anarchy the party which 
is attacked must of course defend itself or suffer loss or extinction. Natur- 
ally no nation will fail to resist under these conditions; but no nation ought 
to be obliged to defend itself, any more than any citizen ought to be obliged 
to fight for his own life and property. The authority of the state, acting 
disinterestedly, and with power so great as to disarm resistance, defends 
the threatened citizen. The world will not be civilized in any very full 
sense until it adopts for international disputes the standard of law and 
justice instead of the standard of the duel. General Sherman's oft-quoted 
remark, "War is hell," is generally referred chiefly to the suffering which 
it inflicts and the demoralization it produces. It has an undoubted right to the 
name on these grounds. But if "heaven" stands for justice, hell may well 
stand for a method of decision which has no pretense to justice. The 
Hague conference is certainly a great step forward. But as Secretary Root 
well emphasizes, international arbitration needs to be lifted out of the spirit 
of diplomacy into that of jurisprudence. The trouble with arbitration — 
whether with nations or with smaller groups — is frequently that the party 
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in the wrong insists that there is "nothing to arbitrate." If the concep- 
tions and processes of jurisprudence once come into use, the power of a 
world opinion, and ultimately, is it visionary to hope, of a united world police, 
will be too strong to be set at naught by selfish nations. The influence of the 
teachers of the country is one of the factors in making this moral advance 
possible. Teachers who wish to inform themselves on the motives and 
progress of the movement will find material in the writings edited for the 
International School of Peace by Edwin D. Mead, and published for the 
school by Ginn & Co. 

Commissioner E. E. Brown in his address at the Lake Mohawk Con- 
ference recommends that May 18 in each year — the day on which the first 
Hague conference met in 1899 — be set apart to promote in the schools the 
movement toward arbitration and peace. He urges further that by increas- 
ing knowledge of other peoples, by encouraging a thoughtful instead of an 
impulsive way of deciding questions, and by instruction in the elementary 
principles of legal method and justice, the schools may render a positive 
service toward the better way. 



